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NOTES. 


HE public anxiety in regardto Mr. GaRFIELD’s condition has very 
much abated, because of the continuance and increase of favorable 
symptoms: He is not yet out of danger, but is clearly on the way out ; 
and agreat weight has been lifted from men’s minds by the intelligence. 
The weather has been anything but favorable to him, the heat having 
reached a point which must make Washington all but intolerable even 
to those who are in perfect health, and especially so to one of the Presi- 
dent’s build. For a time the efforts to cool his room were not success- 
ful, and the patient must have suffered much from the heat, although 
the room is large and well ventilated. But his good spirits seem to pre- 
vail over all difficulties. He bears himself with the same courageous 
hopefulness, quiet humor, and thoughtful courtesy, as all through the 
days since he was wounded. It is this heroic attitude in the face ot death 
which impresses mankind always. No arguments in apology for Charles 
I. have done so much for his repute as have Andrew Marvell’s lines 
about his conduct on the scaffold at Whitehall ;— 


He nothing common did or mean 
Upon that memorab‘e scene. 


The country understands the strong points of Mr. GARFIELD’s char- 
acter through this exposure of his slightest act to public view, and 
in the presence of suffering and danger, better than it could have 
learnt them in any other way. This shooting has made Mr. GarFIELD’s 
task as President a much easier one, if it has not assured his re-elec- 
tion in 1884. 


We have repudiated the idea that the Stalwart’ Republicans have 
any even indirect responsibility for the attempt on Mr. GarFIELD’s life, 
which is not shared equally by all our political factions. And we 
should not have commented on anything that Mr. CoONKLING has said 
if it had been possible to avoid doing so. But the ex-Senator’s utter- 
ances have been such, in their tone, as to excite unpleasant feeling even 
among the most:stalwart of his admirers. Zhe Globe-Democrat, of St. 
Louis, is one of the few Republican newspapers whi: h have stood by 
Mr. ConkLING in all his recent extravagances ; but it confesses that it 
listened in vain for one tone of genuine sympathy in what he was 
pleased to say. Mr. SMALLEY telegraphs from London that comments 
of the same character are to be found in the English papers, Zhe 
Telegraph’ s New York correspondent having taken the trouble to send 
them what Mr. ConkKLING said. The ex-Senator’s concern seems to have 
been concentrated on two points. The first was that the public should not 
be excited over Mr. GARFIELD’S murder ; the second, that it should rally 
with every confidence to the support of Mr. ArrHurR as President! 
This irresponsiveness to the popular feeling is the more remarkable, as 
it contrasts with what the country has heard from those who are in 
politics the farthest removed from the President. Even Mr. JEFFERSON 
Davis has spoken words which Mr. Roscoe ConKLING might copy. 
This is the sad effect of illimitable self-conceit, that its victim at last 
finds himself unable to contemplate any event, even the most import- 
ant, except in its relations to his own overvalued self. With Mr. 
ARTHUR it has not been so. With all his faults, he has lost nothing of 
his capacity for right human feeling, and the country knows to-day that 
if this calamity, or any like it, should make him President, he would 
assume the office with genuine and sincere sorrow for the cause of his 
elevation to it. 


As we have said already, we do not think that the deepest and most 
direct lesson to be drawn from this lamentable occurrence is the need 
of a reform in our Civil Service. But at present, at least, the drift of 
public opinion is decidedly in this direction. Newspapers which 
never had much to say on this subject, are now fully awake to it. The 
deliverances of the pulpits are fullof it. And by the time Mr. GARFIELD 
is well enough to apply himself to public business, it is quite possible 
that he will find the country has got far beyond the moderate pro- 
gramme he suggested in his letter of acceptance. Some of the new 
champions of the reform have some trouble to keep up the appearance 
of consistency and infallibility, which are thought to be necessary to an 
American newspaper. Zhe Zribune, for instance, which often loses 
itself in the contemplation of its own virtues, makes the discovery that 
it has always been the advocate of such a reform, except that it prefers 
some undefined kind of permanence in office to competitive examina- 
tions. Nobody can be more surprised to learn this than are those of us 
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who have been laboring all along for permanence in office, and who 
distrust the Eaton-Curtis plan of appointments by examination. 
But for one word in favor of Civil Service Reform—a matter for which 
the Republicans are alone responsible—it has ten of abuse for the 
Democrats, who have not had an opportunity for twenty years to do 
anything to put it in operation. It is true that the Democrats have 
been very foolish, and, perhaps, somewhat cowardly, in not making 
this a prominent issue. But will Zhe Tribune just let them alone long 
enough to tell us what kind of permanence in tenure of office it favors ? 
Is it the ad vitam aut culpam of the National Republican League ? Or 
is it that till the expiring of a four years’ commission ? ° 


THE proposal of the New York Chamber of Commerce to provide 
for Mrs GarFIELD and her children, by raising a fund of $250,000 is 
one of the many signs of the depth and breadth of the popular sympa- 
thy. It was very characteristic of New York business men to assume 
that anxiety as to the future maintenance of his family must be weighing 
on the President’s mind, and helping to retard his recovery. Our own 
belief is that it has not cost him athought. But the promptness with 
which they proceeded to remove this supposed source of trouble was 
very admirable. In four days the subscriptions have reached nearly 
half the amount proposed, not all being, however, from New Yorkers. 
Whether the President will feel free to accept this generous gift is 
another matter. It is impossible but that he should feel under some 
personal obligation to each of these prompt and generous subscribers ; 
and such a feeling might prove very embarrassing to even the justest 
man at some point in his public career. Mr. Grant seems to have an- 
ticipated no such embarrassment, while nothing in Mr. JoHNsoON’s career 
was more creditable than his refusal to accept any present from any 
quarter. But on this point Mr. GARFIELD must decide for himself. 


Tue friends of the Administration in the New York Legislature have 
done very much better than was expected of them—better, perhaps, 
than they expected themselves. The Republican caucus in which they 
met was called through the efforts of the most stalwart of the Republi- 
cans who had not been voting for the ex-Senators. At first a conference 
merely was proposed, but as the CONKLING men refused to regard this 
as having any of the authority of a caucus, the conference adjourned 
and a caucus was held. Three provisoes governed its action, and dis- 
tinguished it from ordinary caucuses: (1) That the voting should be 
open and not secret ; (2) That not less than a majority of all the Repub- 
lican members of the Legislature should suffice to elect; (3) That a 
Stalwart should be nominated to succeed Mr. CoNKLING, and an Inde- 
pendent to succeed Mr. PLatr. There is nothing in any of these three 
provisoes which could serve’ to rob the meeting of all the authority 
which belongs to a regular caucus. Rather, each of them tended to 
strengthen that authority, by guarding the rights of the stalwart minority. 
Those who insist that caucus rule is necessary to the very existence 
of a political party, that the caucus can be called by a majority, without 
action of the caucus committee, had, it seems to us, no choice but to 
attend this meeting and accept its conditions as binding. But Mr. 
ConkKLING’s friends refused to do so. While far more than the majority 
of the party attended and voted, they were present only as spectators. 


BEForE the caucus met, it was decried asa trick to secure the electio® 
of Mr. Depew. But one of the first things done was the withdrawal of Mr- 
DeEpEw’s name as a candidate. Both the act itself and the manner of it 
reflect great credit on that gentleman. With a majority of the Repub- 
lican votes cast steadily for his candidacy, and with what seemed the 
best chance to get the nomination, he, of his own accord, and for the 
sake of harmony, declined to be regarded any longer as a candidate. 
This act simplified greatly the work which was before the caucus; and 
after a few ballots Mr. ELpripG—E Gerry LapHam and Mr. WARNER 
MILLER were declared the Republican candidates for the short-term and 
long-term Senatorships respectively. Both of these gentlemen are 
members of the new House of Representatives. Mr. LapHam, as his 
name indicates, is a man well on in years, born in the time when 
ELBRIDGE GERRY was a statesman to name a boy for. He is close upon 
seventy, a lawyer by proféssion, and a man of solid rather than brilliant 
qualities. Mr. MILL#R is a much younger man, who served in the war 
and is interested in manufacturing, but a man of no greater distinction 
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or force. They would be respectable but not remarkable members of 
the national Senate,—as we predicted of the coming men from New 
York immediately after Mr. ConKLING’s resignation. 

It is unfortunate that a few of Mr. WHEELER’s friends possess nothing of 
the magnanimity shown both by their own candidate and by Mr. DEPEw. 
They came out of the caucus, dissatisfied with Mr. WHEELER’S defeat, 
as indeed they had a right to be, as he is much the superior of his suc- 
cessful competitor, Mr. Mitter. Upon their discontent the Stalwarts 
practised, in order to effect a new combination for the election of 
CoNKLING and WHEELER. Yet the vote for the short term was divided 
pretty solidly between Mr. ConkLING and the regular Republican and 
Democratic candidates, Mr. LAPHAM getting sixty-seven votes, while 
Mr. MILLER got sixty-eight. As eight votes more will suffice to elect 
either candidate, there is good reason to hope for a break in the ranks 
of Mr. CoNKLING’s supporters by an early date. 

Up to the holding of this caucus, those who voted for Mr. ConKLING 
might claim to form a wing of the party, with as much right to their 
opinions as the rest. But they have degenerated now into a mere per- 
sonal following for Mr. Conxiinc. That they feel the ground cut 
from under their feet is evident from the flimsy excuses by which they 
defend their refusal to vote for the regular nominees. One is that they 
are members of the House, whose places cannot be filled in time for the 
election of Speaker ; but this is refuted by the evidence of what was 
done to fill such vacancies in former years. Another is that the caucus 
was not ‘‘regular,’’ since the Committee did not call it. But they 
themselves claimed the right to call a caucus without the Committees, 
and would have done so had they procured names enough. At every 
point they are met by dilemmas of self-contradiction. 





Ir was a notable oversight that, when the throne of Bulgaria was to 
be filled, no one proposed Senator ConKLING. America was clearly 
entitled to the selection, in view of what our missionaries have done to 
awaken and develop the Bulgarian sentiment of nationality. And the 
transfer of the Primate to this new field would have been a gain to both 
countries. The Bulgarians have done no better ; they have got just 
such a prince as the ex-Senator would have been in point of temper, 
but much his inferior in ability and experience. Prince’ ALEXANDER, 
like Mr. CONKLING, wanted a vindication. The political methods in 
vogue in that part of the world are very suitable for such a purpose. 
He threw into prison those who published any unfavorable comments 
on his conduct. He turned the military, as well as the civil service, 
into a ‘‘ machine ’’ to secure the return of his friends. We do not 
know how he had the counting of the votes managed ; but he secured 
all but a few of the candidates to be elected, his majority pledged to 
vote him a seven yeardictatorship. Some may think weare degenerating 
in the management of elections, and that American politicians might 
learn a thing or two from Prince ALEXANDER. But such comparisons 
are unfair. The chief difference is one of opportunity and method. 





Our country has been happy of late years in the character of the di- 
plomats who have represented Her Britannic Majesty in our capital. It 
is not the most difficult, and it is far from the most eminent, of the di- 
plomatic posts at the disposal of an English Ministry, but we have had 
no reason to complain of the character of the choice made in filling it. 
Sir EpwarD THORNTON leaves us with the great good will of all Amer- 
cans—a good will whose expression was Mr. GARFIELD’S last official act 
before he was shot. Sir Epwarp and Ladp THornTON have been pleasant 
additions to Washington society, and the spirst in which he has acted in 
all matters which called for negotiation, leaves nothing to be desired. 





THE intimation of the Pal/ Mail Gazette, that we may expect a 
panic in America at no distant date, is weakened by the somewhat 
absurd reason it assigns for its prediction. The check in the flow of 
gold from London to New York, although sure to come, is not capable 
of producing any such effect. Gold plays a very subordinate part in 
the monetary economy of this country. A sudden and great drain of 
it from America might have a mischievous effect. But so long as we 
retain all the gold we have got, and all we produce, we need hardly 
fear disaster to come through this metal. The true source of trouble 
and of our dangerous expansions is not in our recent drafts of coin 
from Europe, nor in any false confidence based on them. It is in the 
excessive expansion of bank credits, which we would have had without 
having added a sovereign to our gold supply. In this sense Zhe 
Gazette is right in saying: ‘We think the position of the United 
States is not anything like so secure as the more sanguine Americans 
assume. As to the trade of the coming autumn, Zhe Gazef¢e is right in 
assuming that we will send less wheat to Europe than we did last year. 
But it is not right in assuming that we will not sell to England all the 
wheat we choose to send. American wheat is owned by the men 
whose work produced it. It does not supply a set of capitalist farmers, 
and a set of landlords, in addition to the actual cultivators of the soil. 
This, with the richness of the prairies, makes the difference in 
favor of American competition, which enables Minnesota to undersell 
Dorsetshire. It is no longer question of our supplying European 
deficits. We can compete with Europe’s most lavish harvests. 





For a long time the condition of the Irish laboring class has been 
held as a rod over the head of the Land League. They have been 
warned that this element of the population would soon be organizing to 
put down the farmers of the League; and that it would be beaten thus 
with its own weapons. It seems to be forgotten that in the districts in 
which the Land League is strongest, there are far more farmers than la- 
borers. ‘The whole island contains about 450,000 farmers and 500,000 
day-laborers ; but the latter are mostly in the north and around Dublin. 
The Catholic peasant of the south and west, as a rule, is his own mas- 
ter. And the League has made the interests of the laborers its especial 
care. It has supported or has found employment for those of them 
who refused to work for Boycotted farmers or landlords. And now it 
brings up to London a delegation of these laborers, to remind the Min- 
istry how little they are doing for the class which their friends of the 
‘* Edinburgh Review’’ declare the best entitled to help and sympathy 
of any class in Ireland. Mr. Forster was not able to promise them 
much beyond the suffrage, as soon as it was given to the corresponding 
class in England and Scotland. But as this will affect Ulster County 
elections only, it does not amount to much. The Irishman’s one am- 
bition, fostered by centuries of English misrule, and the consequent 
extinction of all industries but farming, the ambition to get a piece 
of land for himself, he could not promise to promote, except very in- 
directly. More significant than Mr. Forster’s speech to the delegation 
was that of Cardinal Manning. The Cardinal belongs by birth and 
sympathy to the English gentry. But he knows exactly the material 
with which the Catholic Church has to deal in Ireland, and even in 
England, and that it would be a fatal blunder for him to allow national 
or class feelings of any kind to come between him and the Irish people. 
Instead of abusing the Land League, he-declares it a lawful organiza- 
tion, and one which had his prayers for its success. He deprecates, 
indeed, the illegal excesses which have marked its growth; but he ex- 
presses his confidence in the power of such men as Archbishop Crooke 
and the Irish priesthood to bring it back into the right way. Those 
English newspapers who have been proposing the arrest of Dr. Crooke 
under the Coercion Laws, will not be pleased with the speech. And 
those who expected his Eminence to curse the Land League, will com- 
plain, like Balak, ‘‘ Lo, thou hast blessed them altogether !’’ 

The Land Bill is making its way through the Committee of the 
Whole in the House of Commons, at a commendable rate of speed. If 
the Irish members had chosen to co-operate with the Tories, they might 
have delayed it indefinitely. So far from this, they have supported the 
Ministry in their resistance to hostile amendments, and on one occa- 
sion saved them from defeat. A clearly drawn amendment from a Tory 
source effected such a division in the Liberal ranks that only the votes 
of the Irish Land Leaguers prevented Mr. Gladstone from finding him- 
self in the minority. This reasonable attitude indicates no change of 
purpose or disposition in the League members. They first adopted ob- 
struction to force attention to Irish questions. They practiced it to the 
utmost to prevent legislation, which, as they foresaw, would only make 
matters worse in Ireland. But they do not mean to use this weapon 
against measures which, however insufficient, are honestly meant to 
improve the condition of their country. 





THE decennial census, which England takes in the first instead of 
the last year of each decade, shows that Ireland has lost about a quarter 
of a million of people in the last ten years. As the island is under- 
populated, and could support, under a wise national economy, ten 
millions as easily as five, this loss indicates gross misgovernment and 
mismanagement. Yet the Zimes, of London, cannot conceal its satis- 
faction with these figures. It expresses its hope that they mean the 
gradual removal of the troublesome class out of the Island. To the 
Times, the troublesome class are the Irish. Long ago it expressed its 
conviction that Ireland was destined to become a grazing field for the 
supply of the London meat market, and its hope that the Celt would 
become as great a rarity on the banks of the Shannon as is the red Indian 
on those of the Hudson. We should have thought that by this time the 
Times would have learned that the troublesome class are not got rid of 
in this way. ‘The Irish in America are as much on England’s hands, 
and a good deal more on her mind, than if they had stayed at home. 
It is their money which supports the Land League agitation. It is their 
demand for extreme measures which prevents the Land League from 
being asmoderate as it might. And it is the certainty that they are 
organized in a conspiracy to effect the independence of their native 
country which makes Irish questions at once so urgent and so insoluble. 





Tue Monetary Conference at Paris has adjourned until next 
Spring without accomplishing anything. At the last moment it was the 
refusal of America to accept the terms offered, which blocked the way. 
There seemed a likelihood of a sure agreement between the silver-coin- 
ing powers and the Bank of England ; but the American delegates could 
not become parties to it for two reasons. The first was that the English 
offer was altogether insufficient. The Bank of England offered to accept 
silver bullion as part of its reserves to the legal extent of twenty-five 
per cent, on condition that France, Italy and America should legalize 
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the unlimited coinage of silver. Such an offer conveyed no real pledge 
that England would co-operate in restoring silver to its old place in the 
coinage and the international commerce of the world. It would enable 
England and Germany to rid themselves of their surplus of silver at the 
expense of the other contracting parties, without those parties obtaining 
any assurance that Germany or England would take silver in payment 
of international balances. A second reason was, that when we remon- 
etized silver, we fixed the relative values at 1: 16; but the new con- 
vention would bind us to change this to 1: 1534. America means to 
stand by silver. Even if she suspend her present policy of limited 
coinage, it will be, not for monometallic reasons, but for the the purpose 
of securing better terms for silver everywhere. But she will not change 
her ratio without having better reasons than have been offered. 

It is surprising that several of the Republican newspapers which 
favor the proposal to accept Mr. MAHONE and his Repudiators into the 
Republican party, continue to sneer at Mr. Evarts and his associates, as 
‘* the supposed representatives’’ of America in this matter. The Amer- 
ican delegatas to Paris have represented the country and its declared 
policy most effectively. However our gold-standard people may dislike 
it, we are a silver-using and silver-coining nation, just as surely as we 
are a protectionist nation. And not even the ill-temper of a dozen of 
Boston and New York editors suffices to unmake a policy which the 
national legislature has adopted for the country. 





FRANCE seems to find Algeria and Tunis quite as much as she can 
take care of, and yet she is stretching eastward to get hold of Tripoli 
at the same time. Precisely the tactics which prepared for the invasion 
of Tunis are now practised by the French Consul-General in Tripoli, 
and the semi-official newspapers at Paris are warning Turkey that she 
cannot with impunity offer insults to /a grande nation. Larger bodies 
of troops are massing in Southern France than can be required even to 
put down the revolt in Oran ; and before long there will be another‘‘ exten- 
sion of the national horizon ’’ at the expense of inoffensive neighbors: 





THE anti-clerical feeling in France finds its expression at present in 
a law to establish universal compulsory secular education in every part 
of the Republic. Every father is to be required to send his child to the 
school set up by the State. He is to have no choice between that and 
any other school. He is to have no right of judgment as to the amount 
or the quality of education which is best for his child. So far as 
education is concerned, the State requires him to abdicate his parental 
prerogatives, and to accept its authority instead. To an English or 
American spectator such a measure seems in its spirit wonderfully like 
some which have been devised by priestly and paternal Governments. 
There is the same contempt for private judgment, the same denial of 
individual rights, the same purpose to model the character of the people 
uniformly after some ideal accepted by the authorities. There may 
be as much narrowness and fanaticism in the purpose to exclude the 
catechism as in the purpose to make it the chief text-book. 

The French Senate, encouraged by the impunity which has attended 
their rejection of the scrutin de liste, are bent on removing the provis- 
ions which render public education purely secular. Besides enacting, 
with the sanction of the ministry, that religious instruction shall be given 
after school hours to the children of those who wish it, they have voted, in 
opposition to the ministry, to make ‘‘ duty to God and the country’”’ 
one of the subjects of the ordinary instruction. It is expected that this 
will result in the defeat of the measure. The Chamber of Deputies 
will not hear of ‘‘ duty to God’’ being made a subject of instruction at 
the expense of the Republic. What Voltaire and Rousseau would have 
approved, a majority of the representatives of the French nation de- 
cline to approve. Their hatred of the priests has risen to such a height 
that they will have no such public recognition of the Being whom 
priests are supposed to serve. This passion against the Infinite is the 
weakness of the anti-clerical party. It strengthens the hand of their 
opponents.. It enables the priesthood to identify their claims with the 
primary instincts which prompt men to worship and to awe. No priest- 
hood was ever overthrown completely, except in the name of God. Re- 
publican atheists like M. CLEMENCEAU are no such danger to the cleri- 
calists as were men like KNox and CROMWELL, who destroyed by re- 
placing, and who did not resign to any hierarchy that background of 
the Infinite which encompasses man’s life. 


COMMERCIAL TREATIES BETWEEN ENGLAND 
AND FRANCE. 


N THE negotiations now pending between France and England, we 

have the fourth of a great series of diplomatic readjustments, as 
regards the commercial relations of the two countries. The first was in 
the reign of CHarLEs II. and Louis XIV. Everybody knows that 
CHARLES was the pensioner of France, but not every one seems to be 
aware of the solid support which the English king’s policy enjoyed 
among the business people of England. CHar.es had the wit to see 





that interest would weigh heavily with his countrymen, and when he 
agreed to the policy of acquiescence in French conquest, which earned 
him his pension, he at the same time exacted of Louis more favorable 
conditions for English wares. M. CoLpert, who was building up 
French industries on the foundations laid by HENR1 IV. and RICHELIEu, 
protested against these concessions. But Louis replied, in his magnil- 
oquent way, that if England agreed to give France the conquest of the 
world, she was welcome to its trade. |The same policy of sacrificing 
French business interests as a bribe for political and diplomatic con- 
cessions, was continued to the end of this reign. The treaties which 
closed each of Louts’s wars helped still farther to undo the work of M. 
COLBERT, who in 1695 died of a broken heart, and the undeserved exe- 
crations of the French people. 

The second of these diplomatic readjustments was at the very thresh- 
hold of the French Revolution. The financial ministers of Louis XVI., 
while at their wits’ end to raise revenue for the ordinary expenses of 
government, without crushing the people, saw fit to make the experi- 
ment of negotiating a treaty which established something like Free 
Trade with England. It was hoped that this would give a new life to 
French manufactures by opening to them the markets of England, and 
thus strengthen the people to bear farther taxation. Both the English 
opposition and the French ministry miscalculated grossly the effects of 
such a measure. Neither of them appreciated the extent of the revolu- 
tion in English industry which had just been effected by the steam 
engine of JAMES Watt and the factory system of RICHARD ARKWRIGHT. 
BurKE thundered against the treaty as a surrender of British interests. 
But its only effect was the still farther prostration of the French people, 
and the intensification of the suffering which brought on the Revolution. 
Such treaties are always described by their eulogists as a stepping-stone 
to international peace. Before this one had lasted five years it was re- 
voked by the outbreak of devastating wars. 

It was hoped by England that the Peace of Amiens would result in 
a commercial treaty such as would throw the Continent open to English 
manufactures once more. M. TALLEYRAND declared that the refusal 
of the First Consul to make the concession was the reason for the 
renewal of the war in the following year ; and English historians specify 
‘*the evident hostility of BoNAPARTE to our commerce’’ as one of the 
considerations which justified England in resuming hostilities. Bona- 
PARTE and the Bourbons both persisted in the policy favorable to the 
development of French industry. From the outbreak of the wars of the 
French Revolution until 1860 there was no approach to Free Trade 
between the two countries, 

In 1860 the third NAPOLEON found it desirable to strengthen the ties 
between England and his own government, and came to the conclusion 
that commercial concessions to the manufacturing interests of England 
would serve his purpose. He was no more of a Free Trader by convic- 
tion than was his greater uncle. But it was the era of cosmopolitan 
sentiment, which had begun in 1851 with PrINcE ALBERT’s international 
exhibition. The rapid advance of England since the abolition of the 
Corn Laws, although due, as we now know, to a multiplicity of causes, 
was then ascribed solely to that measure. Every country contained a 
considerable number of theorists who admired the English policy ; and 
in England Free Trade had become a part of the national religion. 
Of the whig party, then in power, Manchester was the ganglionic 
nerve ; and concessions which would please Manchester seemed likely 
to command the support of the Whigs for a long time to come. So 
the third NapoLeon determined to follow the example of the four- 
teenth Louis, and to sacrifice French industries to his political ambi- 
tions. 

The treaty of 1860 was negotiated with complete secrecy between 
Mr. CospeEN and an agent of the French emperor. ‘The announce- 
ment of it was received in England with universal enthusiasm,—in 
France with general disgust. The emperor dared not submit it to the 
vote ofa Corps Legislatif filled with his own creatures; and M. SAINTE 
BEuveE showed to the world the limitations nature had set to his great 
genius in his attempts to defend it and his master from the philippics 
of M. Turers. It was put in force by. the autocratic decree of a 
French despot, and the assent of a Liberal parliament : and the English 
Liberals had not even the grace to be ashamed of the trick they had 
helped to play upon a sister country. 
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Some few voices were heard in protest, but on economic grounds | 


only. 
merce. We want commerce.’’ 
was an educational measure. 


It was said: ‘‘ We as Free Traders do not want treaties of com- | 
To this it was answered that the treaty | 
Under its operation France and the | 


world would be brought to see the immense benefits of an unrestricted | 


commerce, and all civilized countries would unite in enacting Free 
Trade without waiting for any preliminary negotiations. Such were 
the hopes of that era. What a comment on them is furnished by the 
condition of the world’s sentiment to-day ! 

To prevent an explosion against the Treaty, the Emperor’s Ministers 
insisted with some truth that the amount of its concessions was not so 
great as to deprive French manufactures of a moderately high protec- 
tion from English competition, while England, in order to obtain so 
much, had given up everything. The twenty per cent. duty on English 
silks had been removed, and Lyons had Coventry and Macclesfield at 
her mercy. ‘The chief effect of the Treaty was the ruin of the English 
silk business; but France has never taken kindly to this inheritance 
from Mr. CoppEN and the second Empire. When M. Tuiers became 
President of the Republic, he gave notice of its termination. M. 
MacMauon’s accession postponed its overthrow, but his successor, M. 
GreEvy, resumed the policy of M. Turers. It was found desirable to 
reconstruct the French tariff as a preliminary measure, and this was 
done after a formal inquiry conducted by government experts, and long 
debates in the Chamber of Deputies. |The general tariff thus adopted 
shows how far the CoppEN Treaty has been from educating France into 
a belief in the benefits of Free Trade. On a few points the duties are 
lowered, but only for the benefit of the manufacturers. In the main, 
the duties approximate to those imposed before 1860, which were pro- 
hibitory rather than protective. 
are replaced by specific, to the restraint of trade in those coarser articles 
of use and wear, which England manufactures in ever increasing quan- 
tities for the rest of the world. 
ness which shall enable her to undersell all other countries, has drawn 
her by steady movement into this line of protection, until the very 
articles whose excellence gave her reputation, are now made worse in 
England than anywhere else in the civilized world. A French tariff 


which will exclude shoddies, loaded cottons and Brummagem wares | 


must prove most disastrous to Northern and Central England. 


From this tariff the French ministry pledge themselves to depart not 
one hair’s-breadth as regards the manner of imposing duties, or as fegards 
its duties on agricultural products, and not more than twenty-five per 
cent. in the reduction of any duties by commercial treaty. By the 
refusal to make concessions as regards agricultural produce, they have 
put a period to the annoying and futile discussion of a commercial 
treaty between France and America,—which France wants and America 
does not. By their other refusals they threaten to inflict one more blow, 
upon British commerce, which can bear at present but few. 


Of course there is a reaction in England against Mr. CoppEn and 
his Manchester policy. It is said that Free Trade would be all right if 
the rest of the world would adopt it, but since it has failed to become 
reciprocal, as Mr. CoBDEN promised, it is oppressive to England. This, 
however, is sheer nonsense. If the standard arguments for Free Trade 
have any validity, they have just as much force for England in 1880 as in 
1850. If the interest of the consumer, namely cheapness, is the only 
proper end of fiscal legislation, as Mr. CoppEN and Mr. BricurT 
assumed, then the refusal of other countries to make concessions has 
nothing to do with the matter. There are two consistent positions in 
this dispute. They are Free Trade and Protection But Protection 
calling itself retaliation, and professing to believe in Free Trade, is a 
more or less conscious hypocrisy. It is an attempt, on the part of the 
country which adopts it, to vindicate its own consistency while turning 
its back on its own principles. 

It is true that Free Trade has not perpetuated English prosperity. 
Nothing could do that, when other countries made up their minds to 
cease depending upon England for their manufactures. But it should 
be remembered that cheapness and not grosperity is what Free Trade 
really promises. It aims to promote ‘he interest of the consumer as such, 
and that interest is in cheapness only. And the hard times which force 
all commodities down to the lowest figure are in fact the realization of 
that ideal. Hard times are the Free ‘I'raders’ paradise. 





And worst of all, ad valorem duties | 


For the Free Trade ideal of a cheap- | 








ASHIONS in finger rings—if the passer-by may judge from the 
jewelers’ windows of to-day—suffer but little change. Fashions in 
clothes come and go with aseason ; and at best do not seem able to 
outlast the century that created them. But everywhere to-day women 
are wearing rings that had their shapes fourteen hundred years and 
more, before Christ. It is not surprising that there is nothing new in 
this matter of rings, for fashion, fancy, religion and love have combined 
to create styles and shapes in rings for thousands of years, from a time 
so far in the past that the ring shines there alone, all around is in ashes and 
darkness. Society observers remark with displeasure on what they are 
pleased to calla ‘‘ tendency ”’ of ring fashions, to a profusion of rings 
on one or all fingers. This is not new. At first the Romans only used 
a single ring, then one on each finger, then several on each, afterwards 
according to Aristophanes, one on each joint. Their foppery later 
carried them into the fashion of wearing different rings each week, a 
fashion that that funny wretch Heliogabalus carried to its extreme, 
for, according to Lampidius, that Emperor never wore the same ring 
twice. 

What is to-day original is only that which has been forgotten. The 
old metals, the old gems, the old motives are revived everyday. Rings 
are given to-day with the same feeling, the same sentiment that animated 
the ring givers of old, asentiment and feeling which was best put by 
James I. of England on sending a diamond ring to Robert Cecil, Earl 
of Salisbury, on the recovery of the latter from a dangerous illness. 
‘¢ That the favor and affection he bore him was and should be ever, as 
the form and matter of the ring, endless, pure and perfect.’’ Quite 
recently there was made by a New York jeweler a copy of the ring of 
Suphis or Cheops, King of Memphis, the Egyptian monarch who caused 
the great pyramid at Ghizeh—which struck the patriarch Abraham with 
such awe—to be built for his tomb and epitaph. The original ring of 
Suphis, which is owned in this country, was fashioned by some artificer 
in gold, B. C. 2000. The copy is now worn by a New Yorker who cer- 
tainly has a taste for the original, in possessing what was a novelty 
nearly four thousand years ago. This ring of Suphis is the most valu- 
able antique ring extant. Almost its equal in value, and quite 
its rival in interest is the ring of the Patriarch Joseph, now in the 
possession of the Earl of Ashburnham. There is seemingly no 
doubt but what this ring is the veritable golden circlet that Pharaoh 
gave to Joseph when ‘‘ he made him ruler over all the land of Egypt.’’ 
While the art work in this ring is superb it is naturally the historical 
value that-renders it priceless, Historical rings are, however, by no 
means uncommon. For rings seems to be destined never to decay, 
their fate has something of the endlessness of their shape. In the 
British Museum is preserved an enameled gold ring bearing the name of 
Ethelwoulf, King of Wessex, the second King of England. Its date is 
A. D. 836. The ring of Edward the Confessor was for a long time 
owned by Charles Kean, who wore it each time he appeared in the char- 
acterof King Lear. The signet ring of Shakespeare was found by a labor- 
ing woman upon the surface of the mill-close, adjoining Stratford church- 
yard, March 16, 1810. It is of gold, weighs twelve pennyweights, 
and bears the initials ‘‘W. S.’’ There is a connection or union of the 
letters by an ornamented string and tassels, known commonly as a true 
lover’s knot, the upper band or flourish of which forms the resemblance 
of a heart. It was upon the finding of this ring that Hayden the 
painter wrote to Keats: ‘‘ My dear Keats, I shall go mad! Ima field 
at Stratford-upon-Avon that belonged to Shakespeare, they have found 
a gold ring and seal, with the initials ‘W. S.,’ and a true lover’s 
knot between. If this is not Shakespeare’s, whose is it >—a true lover’s. 
knot! I saw an impression to-day, and am to have one as soon as pos- 
sible ; as sure as you breathe, and that he was the first of beings, the 
seal belonged to him. 

B. R. HAypEn.”’ 

‘¢ Oh, Lord!’’ 

The famous Fisherman’s Ring used by the Pope to seal Papal Briefs 
and Bulls, is a steel seal made in the fashion of a Roman signet (signa- 
torius annulus.) When a brief is written to any distinguished person- 
age, or has relation to religious or general important matter, the im- 
pression from the Fisherman’s Ring is said to be made upona gold 
surface ; in some cases it appears upon lead, and these seals are gen- 
erally attached by strings of silk. Impressions of this seal are also 
made in ink, direct upon the parchment on which the brief is written. 
During the ceremonies attendant upon the death of a Pope, the figure 
of St. Peter upon the ring is destroyed with a file, and thereupon all 
the authority and acts of the late Pope pass to the College of Cardinals. 
When a new Pope is consecrated the renewed Fisherman’s Ring is pre- 
sented him by the Cardinal Chancellor or Chamberlain. 

The meaning attached to rings has been as variable as their shape. 
Charms and mystic powers have been connected with them from the 
first, and there exist still all over the world lingering superstitions con- 
nected withthem. The Russians are particularly attached to turquoises 
and believe faintly or resolutely, that they preserve from bodily harm. 
Jasper set in rings took the lead of all other precious stones with the 


| ancients for its supposed healing power, and this power was thought to 
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be strengthened when combined with silver instead of gold. Many of 
the Gnostic or Basilidian gems, evidently used for magical and talismanic 
purposes, were of jasper. The diamond was held in high esteem, be- 
cause it was thought to be endowed with divine virtues. A species of the 
ruby was supposed to restrain fury and wrath. The jacinth or hyacinth 
was said to have the faculty of procuring sleep when worn on the 
finger. Aristotle believed the amethyst capable of hindering the as- 
cension of vapors, while Andreas Baccius says that it sharpens the wit, 
diminishes sleep, and. resists poison. 


as that if a man shall look upon an emerald by a pleasant green mead- 
ow, it will be more amiable than the meadow, and overcome the mead- 
ow’s glorie by the glorie of that spring of viriditie which it hath in 
itself.’’ The topaz is held as freeing men from passions and sadness of 
mind ; the agate is thought to be good against poisons. The sapphire, 
according to St. Jerome, will procure the wearer the fame of princes 
and others, pacify enemies, free from enchantments, loose from prison 
and assuage the wrath of God. The opal is said to sharpen the sight 
of its possessor, and cloud the eyes of those who stand about him; for 
this cause it is reverenced asa safe patron of thieves. Cornelian is 
thought to gift its wearer with acheerful heart, chalcedony procureth 
victory for its possessor ; while the wearing of coral in a ring has been 
thought sufficient to ‘‘ hinder the delusions of the devil, and to secure 
men from Jucubus and Succubus.”’ 

In regard to rings, there is a curious error common among all peo- 
ples, that the wedding finger was so chosen because of a vein running 
from the fourth finger of the left hand to the heart. Levinus Lemnius 
quaintly says: ‘‘A small branch of the artery and not of the nerves, as 
Gallius thought, is stretched forth from the heart unto this finger, the 
motion whereof you may perceive evidently in all that affects the heart 
of woman, by the touch of the forefinger. I used to raise such as are 
fallen in a swoon by pinching this joint and by rubbing the ring of 
gold with a little saffron; for by this, a restoring force that is in it 
passeth to the heart and refresheth the fountain of life unto which this 
finger is joined. Wherefore, antiquity thought fit to encompass it about 
with gold.’’ It is said thereon by Swinburn and others, that for this 
reason the fourth—by some people called the third—became the wed- 
ding finger. The priesthood kept up the idea by still keeping it as the 
wedding finger; but it was got at through the use ofthe Trinity. For, in 
the ancient ritual of English marriages, the ring was placed by the husband 
on the top of the thumb of the left hand, with the words ‘‘In the name 
of the Father,” it was then removed to the forefinger with the words, 
‘‘Tn the name of the Son;’’ then to the middle finger with the words 
‘‘In the name of the Holy Ghost ;’’ and finally it was left upon the 
fourth finger with the closing word, ‘‘Amen.’’ A much less notable, 
yet more harmful, delusion in the matter of rings was contrived some 
few years ago, known as galvanic rings, which when worn on the 
fingers were said to prevent or cure various diseases. Although by the 
contact of the two metals of which they are composed, an infinitesi- 
mally minute current of electricity, hence, also of magnetism, is gene- 
rated, still, from the absurd manner in which the pieces of metal com- 
posing the ring are arranged, and which displays the most profound 
ignorance of the laws of electricity and magnetism, no trace of the 
minute current traverses the finger upon which the ring is worn ; so that 
a wooden ring, or noneat all, would have exactly the same effect, as re- 
gards the magnetism or galvanism. 

Heroes, philosophers, poets, indeed, men of all classes have left re- 
membrances in the shape of rings. The will of Washington contains this 
clause : ‘‘To my sisters-in-law Hannah Washington and Mildred Wash- 
ington, to my friends Eleanor Stuart, Hannah Washington of Fairfield, 
and Elizabeth Washington of Hayfield, I give each a mourning ring of 
the value of one hundred dollars. These bequests are not made for the 
intrinsic value of them, but as mementoes of my esteem and regard.’’ 
Shakespeare bequeathed such tokens to several friends,—among them to 
his brother players, whom he calls ‘‘ My poor fellows,’’—‘‘ twenty 
shillings eight pence apiece, tobuy themrings.’’ Pope bequeathed sums 
of five pounds to friends, who were to lay them out inrings. Dr. Johnson 
always preserved the wedding ring of his wife ‘‘ Letty.’’ Lord Eldon wore 
a mourning ring for his wife. The last gift of Tom Moore’s mother to 
him was her wedding ring, and the poet Gray followed Pope’s example 
and bequeathed rings and money for rings. In regard to bequeathing 
rings where the practice is followed, the testator should have a care, as 
there is a law, and it is quite strictly construed in the subject. In com- 
mon parlance, we consider precious stones to be jewels. Rings of gold 
will also pass by that word. In the time of Queen Elizabeth, the Earl 
of Northumberland bequeathed by his will his jewels to his wife and 
died possessed of a collar of S’s, and of a garter of gold, and of a but- 
ton annexed to his bonnet, and also of many other buttons of gold and 
precious stones. The question was, whether all these would pass by 
the devise under the name of jewels? It was resolved by the judges 
that the garter and the collar of S’s did not pass because they were not 
properly jewels, but ensigns of power and state, and that the buckle of 
his bonnet and the button did not pass, because they were annexed to 
his robes and were no jewels. The other chains, bracelets and rings 





passed under the bequest as jewels. Persons who desire to leave 
specific rings to friends should designate them ; for otherwise, the par- 
ticular article will not pass. Thus, ‘‘I give a diamond ring,’’ is what 
is called a general legacy, which may be fulfilled by the delivery of any 


| ring of that kind ; while “I give the diamond ring presented me by A,”’ 


| specified subject. 
} it, | legacy, it fastens upon no specific ring, and carries interest like other 
The emerald is credited with | 
being at enmity with all impurity, a stone that Nichols in his Lapidary | 
—published 1652—says ‘‘ is of so excellent a viriditie, or spring-colour | 


_ is a specific legacy which can only be satisfied by the delivery of the 


A legacy of so much money for a ring is a money 


money bequests. A family ring may become an important piece 
of evidence in the establishment of a pedigree, and the law admits it 
for that purpose ; upon the presumption, as Lord Erskine has it, ‘‘ that 


| a person would not wear a ring with an error upon it.”’ 





LITERATURE. 
ARNOLD'S BYRON, 

ATTHEW ARNOLD has done for “The Poetry of Byron” what he had 
already done with such gentleness and good sense for that of Wordsworth, and 
in a small volume—of exquisite mechanical execution, it may bé added—has presented 
its very cream. Though at first thought it might not seem that there was as much 
provocation in the case of the author of “ Childe Harold” as in that of the author of 
“ The Excursion,” a moment's reflection will reconcile the reader—who, in al! proba- 
bility has not opened his Byron for years, and takes the matter, as most men do most 
literary matters, on trust ard tradition—to the process which Mr. Arnold has adopted. 
« Alone amongst our poets of the earlier part of this century,” he writes in his preface, 
« Byron and Wordsworth not only furnish material enough for a volume of this kind, 
but, also, as it seems to me, they both of them gain considerably by being thus exhib- 
ited.” A dozen pages or two will contain the poems of Keats and Coleridge which 
are at least equal to taose of Byron and Wordsworth, and the remaining poetry is of a 
quality much inferior. Scott never rises to their level, but never sinks beneath his 
own, hence of a volume of selections from Scott there is little need. As for Shelley, 
Mr. Arnold is rather—we may even say excessively—dubious. He contests—and we 
think reasonably—the dictum of Swinburne. “Byron, who rarely wrote anything 
either worthless or faultless, can only be judged and appreciated in the mass; the 
greatest of his works was his whole work taken together.” Byron, who had neither 
deliberate scientific construction, nor yet the instinctive artistic creation of poetic 
wholes, had, in Mr. Arnold’s words, “a wonderful power of vividly conceiving a sin- 
gle incident, a single situation; of throwing himself upon it, grasping it as if it were 
real and he saw and felt it, and of making us see and feel it too,” and the reader 
of this book will admit that the poet is a gainer by having attention concentrated upon 
what is vivid and effective in his work. And the reader will be deeply interested in the 
contrast of Byron, Wordsworth and Leopardi with which the preface closes, where Mr. 
Arnold insists that the two English poets will stand “ first and pre-eminent in actual per- 
formance, a glorious pair” among the English poets of the nineteenth century, and will 
approve his earnest prediction that, “as the inevitable break-up of the old order comes, 
as the English middle class slowly awakens from its intellectual sleep of two centuries, 
as our actual present world, to which this sleep has condemned us, shows itself more 
clearly—our world of an aristocracy materialized and null, a middle class purblind and 
hideous, a lower class crude and brutal,—we shall turn our eyes again, and to more pur- 
pose, upon this passionate and dauntless soldier of a forlorn hope, who, ignorant of the 
future and unconsoled by its promises, nevertheless waged against the conservation of 
the old impossible world so fiery battle; waged it till he fell,_waged it with such 
splendid and imperishable excellence of sincerity and strength.” Macmillan & Co., 

London. 1881. Pp, 276. 


SYNNOVE SOLBAKKEN.—It may well be doubted whether we shall have this season 
a more charming, healthful, satisfactory, and at the same time thoroughly artistic story 
than this by Bjérnson, which Professor Rasmus B, Anderson has rendered acceptably 
into English. It is eminently simple in construction, from the beginning till the denoue- 
ment is clearly in view; there isno unnatural and unnecessary incident, though just 
the proper modicum of excitement and of tragic suggestion (in chapter V.), and the 
Norse idyll ends as everyone had foreseen and would have itend. The relief is nota- 
ble to the reader who has supped full of the horrors of the spasmodic school, or who 
has been utterly wearied by the crude and shallow philosophizings which are too fre- 
quently accepted as “ psychological studies” and considered to excuse all defects of 
conception and construction. The author who is sure of his character does not need to 
« psychologize :” the reader will see for himself and appreciate for himself the action of 
the incident on that character’s mind. If it isnatural and is truly depicted, what need 
of comment and explanation by theauthor? _Ifitis not natural, all the less need of the 
gloss. Some of our rising American novelists might study profitably such stories as 
« Synnéve Solbakken” or “ Cherbuliez’ “« Le Roi Apepi”—** A Stroke of Diplomacy ” 
—to see how much can be done in the proper hands with a few characters and a sim- 
ple narrative. Nor is Bjérnson’s delightful little romance—which, curiously enough 
reminds us in many respects of some of the modern Provengal stories—loaded down 
with description, great as was the temptation. Scenery and personages are painted 
simply and judiciously, and once seen abide with the reader. The last two chapters in 
the book are particularly delightful, and will be enshrined tenderly by the reader 
with Longfellow’s betrothal of Evangeline and Gabriel for their simple grace and true 
feeling. The translator, it may be added, has placed his readers still further in his 
debt by the brief but interesting biographical sketch of Bjérnson which serves as a 
preface to the book. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 1881, Pp. 197, with por- 
trait. 
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A GENTLEMAN OF LEIsURE.—Mr. Edgar Fawcett gave us last year, under 
the title of « A Hopeless Case,” a most charming story of American life, illuminated by 
character painting, so daintily and so deftly done as to cause great regret that we were 
obliged to close the book after the too brief companionship its reading exacted, A 
companion volume in style appears this year, “ A Gentlemen of Leisure.” In it Mr. 
Fawcett untlertakes to illustrate British Philistinism and American snobbery in imita- 
ting English society, with the wholesome lesson of their overthrow by common sense 
and patriotic appreciation. The gentleman of leisure is an American who has 
resided so long in England that he has lost all love of America and shares in the 
supreme ignorance and educated contempt of true Britons for this country. He returns 
to New York on legal business, is astonished, interested, fascinated, becomes patriotic, 
privately falls in love and marries‘a countrywoman, allowing at the same time to be 
born a full-fledged ambition for Congress. The author’s chief power is in “ conversation.” 
which he makes brilliant by his own cleverness of expression and interesting for its 
shrewd observations of men and things. ‘A Gentleman of Leisure” is, however, just a 
little too much conversational, it lacks the relief of description and careful analysis; it 
hurries from one “talk ’’'to another with the relentless energy of the day, and there is 
scarcely a chance to breathe. As a study of the effect of America upon a doubting 
Thomas from Britain, Mr. Fawcett would have done better to have omitted the love 
story, for it is only too evident that love and not interest in the country is what very soon 
detains the visitor. Still, the story is interesting and sparkles on every page with 
Mr. Fawcett’s peculiarly bright and characteristic touches. The book is printed 
and bound in “little classic’ style. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 1881. 
Pp. 323- 

A Book or LOVE SToRIES-—Miss Nora Perry contributes to the summer’s literature 
ten love stories on which this title has been bestowed. Miss Perry is perhaps best 
known by her poetry, in which there is much that is dainty and delicately poetical, A 
prose venture of a year ago, “The Tragedy of the Unexpected” did not stamp Miss 
Perry as a great writer of fiction,—the story lacked depth, it was too superficial, with by 
Nor will this new volume add much to her fame. The ten stories 
It requires a writer of 


far too weak a plot. 
bound within it are too simple in incident for their prominence. 
greater power, and more,intimate acquaintance with humanity, than Miss Perry, to take 
up such threads as she has chosen—which might better do for a Sunday-School book— 
and weave them into the cloth of literary merit. While the author is painstaking she 
We wish, in noticing this volume, to call our readers’ attention 
to the binding and typography. We have never seen a more artistic cover, a cover 
that gives you a world of pleasure before you turn to the well printed pages. Messrs. 
J. R. Osgood & Co. are to be congratulated on what is at once so beautiful and so useful. 
Aside from any other considerations, the book is worth possessing for its binding. J. R. 
Osgood & Co.. Boston, 1881,18mo. Pp. 309. 

LONGFELLUW LEAFLETS.—A novel, and it must be said, acceptable idea of Miss 
Josephine E. Hodgdon is that of “ Leaflets from Standard Authors.” In the present 
case there are about a hundred pages of selections from Longfellow, in duplicate,— 
one set bound,—the other on separate sheets, handsomely printed and illustrated, “ By 
means of these sheets,” she says in the preface, “ each teacher can have at command 
a.larger range of authors than is otherwise possible,” for reading or analysis, declama- 
tions or essays. The simple plan will at once commend itself to those who have en- 
deavored to cultivate the taste of scholars and young people generally by leading works 
or instituting systems of dictation or common-place books, and its value will be recog- 
nized promptly by those who for a moment pause to think how immense is the supply 
of trashy and noxious stuff daily sent out to be laid before young readers, and how dry 
and unattractive are, in toomany cases—though a desirable improvement is being stead- 
ily made in this matter—the reading manuals in vogue in the schools of our country. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 1881. Pp, 216, in all. 

Nana’s DAUGHTER.—The title given to this book can have been chosen with but 
a single purpose, an intent to win fame for it by means of false pretence. Announced 
as a continuation and sequel to Zola’s Nana, the public instinctively suppose that they 
will obtain something of Zola’s in purchasing it, whereas the story is by MM. Sir. 
ven and H. Leverdier. These gentlemen have attempted to avoid Zola’s gross realism 
and yet retain sufficient ofthe details and purposes of immorality to make the volume sell 
in a market that Monsieur Zola has already over-heated. This they have no difficulty 
jn doing, but it is questionable if the book is any the more interesting. People read 
Zola for his grossness, and, without absolute brutality of plainness in its recital, the gross- 
ness sought for is not found in quantities that either satisfy morbid craving or disgust 
the venturesome taste of the reader. Still, for those who read French novels because 
they are French—which translates immoral—Nana’s Daughter will have a certain at- 
traction and no doubt pay the publishers. T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. 1881, 
Pp. 418, 


seems to us pretentious. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 

ESSRS. Macmillan & Co. have just published Professor Sidney Colvin’s book 
M on “ Landor,” the latest volume of the “English Men of Letters” series, and 
Canon Farrar’s new volume, “ Mercy and Judgment.” 

The Appletons announce a series of English Classics, prose and verse, of small size, 
but to be models of printing and binding. 

Mr. Richard Grant White, than whom no one is better fitted to perform the task, 
has in preparation a critical and historical sketch of music in America, one portion of 
which, “ The History of Opera in New York,” is soon to appear in Scridner’s. 

Messrs. James R. Osgood & Co. announce a volume of essays on McClellan’s 
campaign in the Peninsula, under the editorship of Mr. John C. Ropes, author of the 
interesting paper, “Who lost Waterloo?” recently printed in the A¢/antic. It is per- 


haps too soonto expect a standard and abiding work on any single campaign of the 
War of the Rebellion, but the series of volumes planned by Messrs. Osgood & Co., of 








which this is understood to be the first, promises to supply a long felt want, in fur- 
nishing ina popular and portable form interesting and important chapters of history 
hitherto buried in big books, written by partisans in too many instances. 

It is said that the reminiscences of the late Mr. Moses Titcomb, who was for more 
than a quarter of a century in charge of the Document Room of the United States 
Senate, are likely to be published. 

Henry O. Dwight’s admirable volume, “Turkish Life in War Time,” has been 
published in London by Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co., whose specialty is the production 
of works on Oriental topics. 

Messrs. Chapman & Hall have purchased the copyright of Carlyle’s complete 
works. 

Mrs. Cowden Clarke has nearly ready a new and revised edition of her “Concor- 
dance to Shakespeare.” . 

Mr. T. A. Trollope has written an elaborate essay, with illustrations, to show that 
Guido’s so-called “‘Cenci Portrait” has no connection with Beatrice Cenci—an en- 
tirely superfluous piece of work, it may be said, since the publication of the last 
Italian researches. 

Another book on Africa is announced by Messrs. C. Kegan Paul & Co.—the late 
Mr. Frank Oates’s  Matabele Land and the Victoria Falls,” 

The English publisher, Mr. Elliot Stock, who recently published a penny New 
Testament, of which 250,000 copies were sold, is about to publish an illustrated 
Testament in French at the same price, for circulation on the “ Continent.” 

A volume of poems by Mr. Oscar Wilde is announced by Bogue, of London. The 
critics will be on the gz vive for it, since Mr. Wilde is the esthetic poet so mercilessly 
lampooned and cartooned by Pzch, the senior member of the Mutual Admiration So- 
ciety (unlimited) of Maudle and Postlethwait. 

Mr. Henry Sweet declines to accept of a professorship of English in an American 
college, mainly because of his reluctance to give up the study of the Anglo-Saxon 
MSS. at his command in England, though he may come to America to lecture. 

The fall Mall Gazette publishes a very just and laudatory netice of Colonel 
Lemuel Joseph Chester, recently made D. C. L. by Oxford University, but omits any 
mention of the important fact that this most distinguished of English genealogical and 
archzological students is an American. 

Mr. John Payne has reproduced, omitting some of the coarser poems, his “ Poems 
of Master Francis Villon, of Paris,” first published about three years ago. The book is 
fairly good, but no more. Mr. Payne has neither the musical gift nor the scrupulous 
respect for the original, which are the first requisites in a translator from the French, 
and particularly from the Old French. 

A new novel, by the author of «St. Olave’s,” is announced by Messrs. Hurst & 
Blackwell, London—“ A Man’s Mistake.” 

Dr. Brinsley Nicholson is about to reprint Scot’s “ Discouerie of Witchcraft,” pub- 
lished in 1584. Reginald Scot was the first writer in England and the second in Eu- 
rope to deny the reality of witchcraft. 

The Pall Mall Gazette says of the poems of Elaine and Dora Goodale, that “they 
reed very little of the indulgence which the critic is ready to accord to the young. 
* All Round the Year’ takes us through a garden of wild flowers, many of them old 
i:nglish favorites, some of them strangers from across the sea. Each is touched with a 
tender and graceful skill; and the monotony which might naturally be anticipated 
from fully a hundred pieces on this theme has been avoided with surprising success. 
But then these two young poetesses know how to mingle with this picture of nature 
some touch of human feeling, happy or pathetic, and even a note of patriotism.” 

The English critics have received Mr. Jefferson Davis’s book with justice—not with 
enthusiasm. Thus the St. Yames’s Gazette says in the course of a long article: « Al- 
though we are certainly not entitled to blame Mr, Davis for not being a Thucydides, or 
even a Clarendon, we cannot avoid a feeling of disappointment in reading his work. 
It will dowbtless prove useful to the future historian, but it will be read almost solely for 
the sake of the light it throws on the career of the author, Even as historical material, 
there is not much in it that cannot be found elsewhere. The writer does not seem to 
have had any definite object before him, and his work consequently wants coher- 
ence.”’ 

M. Edmond de Goncourt is at work on a book about Rachel and Sarah Bernhardt, 
— Etude de Tragédienne.” Mlle. Bernhardt is meditating a book on America, and 
Mlle. Marie Colombier, an actress that accompanied her, has written one, more pro- 
foundly comic than that written for Offenbach by a French Bohemian. 

The “* Memoirs” of Mme. de Rémusat have already reached their eighteenth edi- 
tion at Paris. 

Of Hugo’s “ Quatre Vents de |’Esprit,’’ the earlier editions, amounting to 17,600 
copies, were taken up almost on the day of publication. 

The second volume of revelations concerning the secret police under the Second 
Empire has just been published, and fully justifies the original suspicions expressed by 
THE AMERICAN. They make very interesting and exciting reading, but they are not 
the work of that accomplished and reticent policier, M. Claude. 

Kossuth is engaged in preparing the third volume of his memoirs, and may bring 
out the fourth, but doubts whether he will live long enough. _All his correspondence, 
etc., will be bequeathed to his sons. 

Mme. Edward Adam, (“ Juliette Lamber’’) has returned to a field where she had 
already been successful, in her work on “Contemporary Greek Poets,” just published 
by Calmann Levy, of Paris. : 

Mme. Carla Serena, the well-known traveller, and member of half the Geographi- 
cal Societies of Europe, has begun the publication, in 12 volumes, of her recent travels, 
the first two being devoted to Russia and Persia. 

Arsér.e Houssaye, it is understood, is at work on a volume of memoirs. 

A charming new book has just been published by M. Edouard Lockroy, ‘Le Jour- 
nal d’une Bourgeoise pendant la Révolution.” His grandmother, the wife of a well 
known Jacobin, is the heroine. 

A number of unpublished letters written by Cardinal Richelieu will be shortly pub- 
lished under the auspices of the French Ministry of Public Instruction. 

It is understood that Count Harry Von Arnim has left some important notes on the 
principal events and persons of the Gcumenical Council, besides a great many manu- 
scripts and other literary treasures acquired by purchase at the same time. 

The treatise by Copernicus, « De Hypothesibus Motuum Ccelestium,” in a more per- 
fect shape than any hitherto known, has been discovered at Stockholm Observatory, 
stitched into a copy of his « De Revolutionibus Orbium Ccelestium,” which originally 
belonged to the Dantsic astronomer, Hevelius. 

A new commentary on Goethe’s autobiography, “ Warheit und Dichtung,” is prom- 
ey by Heinrich Diinzer, the veteran Goethe scholar and most recent biographer of 
the poet. 

Dr. Rajendralala Mitra has made an ingenious suggestion as to the probable origin 
of the myth of Cerberus. After examining the various versions of the legend found 
among different nations, he offers the suggestion that it originated in the custom of 
allowing dogs to devour the bodies of the dead, whence arose the connection between 
the idea of death and a dog. age 
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Security from loss by Burglary, Robbery, Fire or Accident. 


THE FIDELITY 
INSURANCE, TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY, 
Or PHILADELPHIA, 

IN THEIR NEW MARBLE FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
327-831 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 

CAPITAL, $2,000,000. 


The Company also rent SAFES INSIDE THEIR BURGLAR- 
PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from $15 to $75, according to 
size. An extra size for Corporations and Bankers; also, desirable 
Safes in upper vault for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults 
provided for Safe-Renters. z 

VAULT DOORS GUARDED BY THE YALE TIME-LOCK. 

SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every description, in- 
cluding BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEWELRY, DEEDS, 
&c., taken for SAFE KEEPING, on SPECIAL GUARANTEE, 
at the Lowest Rates. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 

INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moderate charge. 

The Company act as EXECUTORS, ADMINISTRATORS 
and GUARDIANS, and RECEIVE AND EXECUTE TRUSTS 
of every description, from the courts, corporations and individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are kept sepa- 
rate and apart from the assets of the Company. As additional 
security, the Company have a Special Trust Capital of $1,000,000, 
primarily responsible for their Trust obligations. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without charge. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 
JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the Trust 
Department. 
ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 
DIRECTORS: 
Stephen A. Caldwell, William H. Merrick, 
Edward W. Clark, John B. Gest, 
Alexander Henry, Edward T. Steel, 
George F. Tyler, Thomas Drake, 
Henry C. Gibson, Thomas McKean, 
C. A. Griscom. 


NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CU., 


Total Assets December 31, 1880, . 
Surplus over all liabilities, 
Massachusetts Standard, 4 per cent. 





$15,=73,297.62 
$2,607,908.52 


. 





This agency has been established over twenty years, during 
which time nearly three million dollars have been paid in death- 
losses, endowments, profits, etc., WITHOUT ONCE ENTER- 
ING A COURT ROOM TO CONTEST THE PAYMENT OF 
A SINGLE DOLLAR. 





BENJAMIN F, Srevens, Pres.  Josxen M, Giperns, Sec’y. 


MARSTON & WAKELIN, General Agents, 


No, 133 SoutH Fourtu StTreEst, PHILADELP#!14. 


H. MUHR’S SONS, 


IMPORTERS OF 


DIAMONDS. 


633 and 635 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


SWING 
CHAI R. 


Adapted for the 
house, lawn or pi- 
azza, and surpass- 
ing every known 
article of furniture 

t 






for Solid Comfort. 
The body and back 
ot Chair can in- 
stantly be adjusted 
to any desired po- 
sition. The swing- 
ing motion is most 
soothing and de- 
; lightful. It occu- 
es Dies very little 
= space when folded. 
nd forcirculars. 


HERMON W. LADD, 


927 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA; 108 FuLTON STREET, Bosron ; 
207 CANAL St., New York, Anp 94 Market Srt., CHICAGO. 


M. P. WALTER'S SONS, 
Machinists Tools and Supplies. 


AGENTS FOR 
NORTHAMPTON EMERY WHEEL Co., 
Reyno.ps & Co,.’s MACHINE AND SETT SCREWS, 


1233 MARKET STREET. 


(NEW) MOUNTAIN HOUSE. 
CRESSON SPRINGS, CAMBRIA COUNTY, PA. 


On the summit of the Alleghenies, 2,200 feet above sea level, 
within seven hours’ ride of Philadelphia. 

By the erection of a new and elegant hotel the accommodations 
at this charming resort have been greatly enlarged and improved, 
The drainage and water supply are perfect. Passenger elevator, 
electric bells, new bath and billiard rooms and children’s dining and 
a rooms have been added to the equipment of the hotel, and it 

as been elegantly furnished throughout. Cottage residences to let. 
First-class music, ete.) Bor circular containing analyses of water 
and full information, *, W. D. TYLER, Superintendent. 
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| J. L, ERRINGER, President. 





THE PHILADELPHIA TRUST 


SAFE DEPOSIT, AND INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW FIRE AND BURGLAR-PROOF MARBLE-FRONT BRICK BUILDING, 
Nos. 413, 415 and 417 CHESTNUT STREET, 
CAPITAL $1,000,000 FULL PAID. 


Established for the settlement of Estates, either as Executor, Administrator, or under assignment, and for the Execution of Trusts ; 
also for the Safe-keeping of Securities and Valuables, and the Renting of Small Private Safes in its Indestructible Vaults, 





HOMAS ROBINS, JAMES L. CLAGHORN, 
LIVINGSTON ERRINGER, BENJ. B. COMEGYS, 
. P. McCULLAGH, AUGUSTUS HEATON 


os 
k 
DANIEL HADDOCK, Jr., 


SHENANDOAH VALLEY R. R. 


EDWARD S. HANDY, Vice-President. 
DIRECTORS. 


WILLIAM L. DUBOIS, Secretary and Treasurer. 





EDWARD Y. TOWNSEND, 
Hon. WM. A. PORTER, 
EDWARD S. HANDY, 
ALEXANDER BROWN, 


AMES M. AERTSEN, 
ANIEL B. CUMMINS, 
WILLIAM S. GRANT. 


THE ONLY ALL-RAIL ROUTE TO THE 


Wonderful Caverns of Luray, and for White Sulphur, Va., 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, ROCKBRIDCE ALUM SPRINGS, SWEET CHALYBEATE SPRINGS, WARM SPRINGS, 
HOT SPRINGS, HEALING SPRINGS, and others on the line of the 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY, 


CoMMENCING JUNE 15, 1881. 


Cars will leave Pennsylvania Railroad Station, 


For Luray, 


For Wuirr SuLPHuR, 


New York, PHILADELPHIA. 
4.25 A. M. g.co A. M. 
8,30 P. M. 11.55 P. M. 


PULLMAN SLEEPING CARS on 8,30 P. M. train, from New York and 11.55 P. M. train, from Philadelphia, go through to White 


Sulphur. 


Passengers for the Springs have the privilege of stopping over at Luray to visit the Caverns. No special change in attire is requisite to enter. 


For Tickets and Information, apply to the Ticket Uffices of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


General Offices of the Company, 


Hagerstown, Md. or 37 and 39 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 


CHAS. P. HATCH, General Passenger Agent. 


JOS. H, SANDS, Superintendent. 





SUMMEK RESORTS. 
ATLANTIC CITY. 








LOCATION UNSURPASSED, 
Furnished, Two Hundred Rooms, STRICTLY FIRST- 
CLASS, Elegant New Billiard Parlor with Six New 
Collender Tables: Prof. Fames Brophy’s Orchestra, 
Coach to Beach, W. U. Telegraph and Union News 
Stand in Office, Finest New Summer Bathing Houses 


Handsomely 


on the Island, Extensive and Airy Porches, Same ar- 


rangement as last season. 


CHARLES McGLADE, Proprietor. 


UNITED STATES HOTEL, 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
BROWN & WOELPPER, 


Owners and Proprietors. 


Si: CLOUD HOTEL, 
Formerly ‘“ Tammany or Cleaver’s,”” 
NORTH CAROLINA AVENUE, 
Near Atlantic Avenue, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
J. B. MYERS, Proprietor. 


(Late of Ashland House.) 


CONGRESS HALL. 


NOW OPEN, Hot and Cold Sea Water Baths, Band of Music. 
Remain in the Cars until Congress Hall is called at Massachusetts 
Avenue. GEORGE W. HINKLE, Proprietor. 


“CONWAY HOUSE, 
CONWAY, N. H. 


Pleasantly located; fine view of mountain scenery ; 


“half a mile from depot, and first-class in every respect. 


Terms liberal. 
L. H. EASTMAN, Proprietor. 


WASHINGTON HOTEL, 


R. W. FARR, MANAGER, 
CHESTNUT STREET, ABOVE SEVENTH, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
RATES, $2.50 Per Day. 
OFFICE CLERKS: Henry Krognan, J, E. Birchinell. 


Special Rates to parties remaining over ten days, according to 
location of rooms 


Good livery. 





THE WENTWORTH, 


NEWCASTLE, N. H. 


This Hotel will open June 18th. It has accommodations for 450 
guests. and offers more attractions for the pleasure and comfort of 
its patrons than any other seaside resort on the Atlantic coast. Its 
high situation affords beautiful views both inland and seaward, its 
healthful atmosphere, the easy manner by which it can be reached, 
its advantages for boating, fishing and bathing, excellent drives and 
attractive walks, all combine to make it one of the most charming 
places on the New England coast. The house contains every mod- 
ern appliance, It has spacious and weil ventilated rooms, furnished 
in black walnut, WITH THE BEST OF BEDS, large parlors, halls and 
rooms for social enjoyment, passenger elevator operated by steam, 
Music Hall for dancing and theatricals, 

An Orchestra of twenty members, of acknowledged professional 
ability, under the direction of Mr. John J. Braham (Musical Di- 
rector of the Boston Museum), will furnish music for the season. 

The verandah, fifteen feet in width, surrounding the house, gives 
an extended promenade of over 1000 feet in length, while the view 
is unexcelled in beauty and grandeur. Bowling Alleys, Billiard 
Room, Steam Yacht for excursions, sail and row boats under the 
direction of trusty and experienced men. Grounds lighted by the 
electric iight. Stock reports received every hour. 

The Wentworth is situated three miles from Portsmouth, and is ' 
reached by means of the Eastern Railway in two hours’ ride from 
Boston, and is equally distant from Portland, Maine. It is four 
hours’ ride from the Fabyan House by way of the White Mountain 
Notch and North Conway. It is also reached from the White 
Mountain range by the Boston, Concord and Montreal and the 
Concord Railways, and by the Grand Trunk by way of Portland. 

At the station in Portsmouth the coaches of the Hotel are always 
in waiting. 

Address F. W. HILTON & Co., 
Portsmouth, N. H. 


The State of Maine, 


with its long stretch of Sea Coast, its mountains, its unbroken For- 
ests, its innumerable Lakes and Rivers, offers attractions unsur- 
passed as a place for 


SUMMER RESORT. 


THE MAINE CENTRAL RAILROAD 


the only rail route between Portland and Bangor, makes connections 
for all parts of the State and 


THE MARITIME PROVINCE, 


and is the route to be taken to all of the Hunting aud Fishing Re- 
sorts of Northern Maine and New Brunswick and to the Seaside 
Resorts of Booth Bay, Mt. Desert, St. John, Halifax, etc. 

For MT. DESERT this line should be taken to Rockland and 
thence by steamer; or to Bangor, and thence by stage or steamer. 
Additional accommodations and attractions being offered each year: 

Ask for, and secure Excursion or other tickets via this line. 
PAYSON TUCKER, 


F. E. BOOTHBY, Superintendent. 


General Ticket Agent. 
PorTLAND, Mg., May rsth, 188r. 


YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN before beginning business 
should have a complete knowledge of its branches, forms and cus- 
toms, if they wish to achieve success. This is imparted thoroughly 
at the Bryant & Stratton Business College, 108 S. Temth Street 
Philadelphia. Call or write for free Circular. 
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Published every Wednesday and Saturday at No. 726 Cugstnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 


DELIVERED BY MAIL OR CARRIER. 








CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER: 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars a year. 

The American is not stopped at expiration of subscription 
unless requested. 

Remitzances at risk of subscriber, unless made by registered 
letter, or by check or postal order payable to W. R. Balch, 
Managing Editor The American. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


Twelve Cents per line per insertion for outside pages; ten 
cents per line per insertion for inside pages. 

No objectionable advertisements or otjectionable cuts will be 
accepted. Shorter advertisements may be moved to admit whole 


ov half pages. 


The American is sent free to those advertising in it. 
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W. R. Balch, Managing Editor 
THE AMERICAN, 
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The London Office of Tue American is No, 4 ‘Lratalgar 
Square, Mr, B. F. Stevens, 

At each of these offices copies of ‘THr AMERICAN can be ob- 
tained, and subscriptions and advertisements will be received. 
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ESTABLISHED 1821, 


JOSEPH F, TOBIAS & CO., 
Wine and Spirit Merchants 


241 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Sole Agents in the United States for 


Giesler & Co.'s Blue Seal, Blue Seal“ Special Dry” 
and Dry Verzenay 


CHAMPAGNE WINES. 


Price Currents furnished on application to our office. 
Telephone communication with all the principal houses in the city, 


NEW V PICTURES. 


We are again in receipt t of Beauti- 
ful New Engravings, New / ho- 
tograrhs, Etc , of every charac- 
ter, suitable for ‘Home Decoration 
and Bridal Gifts. Also in stock 
all the 

ROGERS GROUPS. 


SOLE AGENCY. 


Circulars on application, The 
latest ones ‘‘/s 7 so Nominated in 
wee the Bond?” and ‘The Keferee,” 
—- oeing very popular, New Small 
vwviured Photographs, &c 





Tues,  .. 

New Styie Mirrors, New PAIntIncs. 
JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 

816 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Orders by mail receive Prompt and Full Attention. Telephone. 





Picture FRAMEs, 





FERREE & CO, PUBLISHERS’ SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 
forall American and Foreign Periodicals, at Club Rates, English 
Books 25 cts. per shilling, 
Philadelphia. 


.W. cor. Tenth and Chestnut Streets, 








THE AMERICAN. 


Barker Brothers &© C. 0. 
Bankers and Brokers, 


28 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 


Philadelphia. 


Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, allow 
Interest on Deposits, and transact a gene- 
ral Banking and Brokerage Business. 


B. K. YAMISON & CO, 
BANKERS, 
THIRD AND CHESTNUT STREETS, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


MEMBERS NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA STOCK 
EXCHANGES. 


NARR & GERLACH, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 722 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA and STUTTGART. 


W. G. HUEY & OB, 
BANKERS, 


(Members of Stock ExcHANGE,) 
Nos. 50 & 52 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
StocKs AND BonDs ON COMMISSION. 





WILLIAM D. ROGERS, 


CARRIAGES, 


1009 & 1011 CuHEsTNuT St., PHILADELPHIA. 


. 


Pecierdiaiees: Surans. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


Rartway Frocs, CrossiIncs AND SWITCHES, 


Billets, Slabs and Forgings of Open 
Earth and Bessemer Steel, 


WORKS AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN CO., PENN. 
208 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


OFFICE: 


at 


NN: ational School of Elocution and Oratory, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Nineteen TEACHERS and Lecturers, SPECIALISTS in their 
departments. Thorough and systematic culture in Voice, Enun- 
CIATION and Action in their application to CONVERSATION, 
ReapinG, Recitation and Oratory. Chartered March, 1875. 
Grants DirLtomas. SUMMER ‘1ERM, JULY 5. FALL Term, Oct, 
3. Send tor Catalogue and Prospectus to 

J. H. BECHTEL, Secretary, 
1416 and 1418 Chestnut St , Philadelphia, 


AGENTS WANTED FOR; 


BIBLE REVISION 


The best and cheapest illustrated edition of tne Keviscd New 
Testament. Millions of people are waiting forit Do not be de- 
ceived by the Cheap John publishers of inferior editions. See that 
the copy you buy Gortains 159 fine engravings on steel and w ood, 
Agents are coin’ng fhoney selling this edition Send for circulars. 
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ADVANTAGES 


OF THE 


Perfected Type- Writer 





LEGIBILITY.—The writing of this machine is fully 
as legible as print. The vexatious mistakes, annoyances, 
and waste of time incident to iilegible pen writing are 
therefore avoided. 

RAPIDITY.—The average speed of the pen is from 
twenty to thirty words per minute. The average 
speed of the Type Writer is from fifty to seventy-five 
words per minute. And as any number of copies from 
two to ten can be made at the same time, it follows that 
with a Type-Writer from two to twenty hours work can 
be done in one hour. “Time is money,” 

EASE. —As in using the machine one can write with 
one, two or three fingers of either hand and sit in any 
desired position, it is manifest that the drudgery of writ- 
ing with the pen, whereby a single set of muscles and a 
constrained position of the body is necessitated, is over- 
come. The Type-Writer is a complete safeguard against 
evil results from close application. 

Descriptive Circular Mailed Free. 


E. REMINGTON & SONS, 


124 South Seventh St., Philadelphia. 
New York Offic e, 281 & 283 Broadway. 





—THE— 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 


Suip AND Encine BurLpinec 
Company, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


WM. SELLERS & CoO,, 


—ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF— 


MACHINE TOOLS. 


PHILADEL peers FA. 


C sdvsuaiag bieiuadiies 
ARE THE MOST DURABLE. 


None genuine unless stamped on handle: “COLUMBIA,” 
FAST COL OR, DROWN & CO., MAKERS. Are made ‘of 
ring soFT GINGHAM, will not turn brown or gray, or soil the most 
delicate garment in dripping. 


WM. A. DROWN & CO, 











SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
246 Market Street, 498 and 500 Broadway, 
PHILADELPHIA. NEW YORK. 
LEARY’S 


OLD BOOK STORE, 


No. 9 South Ninth Street, 
First Store bel. Market St., Phila. 
MERICAN WATCH SALESROOM. 


RIGGS & BRO. WALNuTSrT.,, 


Corner of De ke. 
Watches and Fewelry Repaired. alias 











ANDRETHS’ SEEDS 
ARE THE BEST. 
DAVID LANDREILH & SONS, 
21 and 23 Ss. SIXTH STREET 





AMES P. WOOD & CO. as 
STEAM HEATING AND VENTILATING 
Wood’s American Kitchener Range. 
al SOUTH OURTH STREET. 











ddress Natipwar PusuisHinG Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Entered at the Philadelphia Post- Office as 
Second- Class Mail Matter. 









